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The “Long Islander” building in Huntington as Photographed in 1899. 
See page 75. 
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Visitors Welcome 


The General Museum-Library 
of the Suffolk County Historical 
Society, at Riverhead, is open 
daily (except Sundays and Holi- 
days) from one to five P.M. 

Visitors always welcome (no 
charge) at this educational in- 
stitution where items connected 
with Long Island’s history, cul- 
ture and natural sciences are on 
display. 
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When It Was Really Cold 











After looking through the Sep- 
tember 1959 Forum and seeing 
the picture of the “Little Gull 
Lighthouse” I thought I’d tell 
you the following: 


Back in 1878 when my father, 
Cornelius V. Garrison, was a 16 
year old boy, the winter was so 
cold, that the river between Fort 
Totten and Fort Schuyler was 
frozen hard. My father on skates, 
pushed his father and mother, in 
a horse sleigh out as far as and 
around Stepping Stones Light 
House and back to the dock at 
Garrison’s Hotel which was at 
the entrance to the Fort Totten 
Grounds at Bayside. 


C. V. GARRISON, JR. 
Copake Falls, N. Y. 


Carriage Collectors To Meet 


A national Association to foster 
horsedrawn vehicles is’ being 
formed and a spring conference 
is planned for June 16, 17 and 
18 to be held at Stony Brook 
where the famous Carriage House 
is located. Pro-tem officers in- 
clude: president, Ward Melville, 
Stony Brook, and secretary, Jane 
Des Ganges of the same village 
who may be contacted for further 
information. 
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Walt ‘Whitman As “A (ountry Editor 


(C. H. MacLachlan has been 
editor and publisher of the Hunt- 
ington Long Islander since 1944. 
During his regime the paper has 
grown from a circulation of 4,- 
500 to over 12,000 guaranteed by 
the Audit Beaureau of Circulation 
which places the Long Islander 
as the largest country weekly in 
New York State and second larg- 
est in the United States.) 

Mr. MacLachlan’s article first 
appeared in “Grassroots Editor” 
a periodical published by the In- 
ternational Conference of Weekly 
Newspaper Editors at Carbondale, 
Illinois of which Howard R. Long 
is editor. 





IN THE spring of 1838 a tall, 
thickset and rather awkward 
young man bought a printing 
press and some fonts of type 
in New York and established 
a weekly newspaper plant on 
the ground floor of a barn in 
Huntington, New York. For 
the next year he brought out, 
perhaps irregularly, issues of 
a four-page weekly in the 
customary format of that per- 
iod. Then, becoming restless, 
he sold his printing equip- 
ment and left for New York 
in search of work. 

No bound file of that year 
has ever turned up. Nothing 
is known of the contents of 
those issues except for unim- 
portant quotations in con- 
temporary papers. It has been 
suggested that he failed; that 
the enterprise died of the lack 
of attention—or cash. Week- 
ly newspapers were not very 
prosperous and he might have 
envisaged greener fields in 
New York. Probably no one 
today would even care if it 
were not for the fact that the 
young editor was Walt Whit- 
man. The newspaper—now in 
its 122nd year, was The Long- 
Islander. 

Many years later, in Speci- 
men Days, Whitman referred 
to this experiment in journal- 
ism in the following account: 

“My first real venture was 
The Long-Islander in my own 
beautiful town of Huntington, 
in 1839. I was about twenty 
years old. I had been teaching 


C. H. MacLachlan 


country schools for two or 
three years in various parts 
of Suffolk and Queens coun- 
ties, but liked printing; had 
been at it while a lad, learn’d 
the trade of compositor, and 
was encouraged to start a 
paper in the region where I 
was born. I went to New 
York, bought a press and 
types, hired some little help, 
but did most of the work my- 
self, including the presswork. 
Everything seem’d turning 
out well; (only my own rest- 
lessness prevented there). I 
bought a good horse, and 
every week went all around 
the country serving my 
papers, devoting one day and 
night to it. I never had hap- 
pier jaunts—going over to the 
south side, to Babylon, down 
the south road, across to 
Smithtown and Commack, and 
back home. The experiences 
of those jaunts, the dear old- 
fashion’d farmers and their 
wives, the stops by the hay 
fields, the hospitality, nice 
dinners, occasional evenings, 
the girls, the rides through 
the brush, come up in my 
memory to this day.” 

It is not difficult to picture 
the Whitman of that day, 
probably already bearded, not 
outwardly ambitious, period- 
ically the paper may not have 
been published at all, astride 
his mare, Nina, following a 
quadrangular 50-mile route 
peddling his papers; stopping 
to chat with a farmer on his 
way to market or knocking 
at another’s door while chic- 
kens cackled in the yard. 

The route to Babylon to 
Smithtown to Commack and 
back to Huntington which 
took him a day and a night to 
traverse offered ample dis- 
tractions for any youth from 
a farming and fishing town. 
For Whitman, who was never 
intended for schedules or time 
tables, it was ideal. On these 
jaunts he may well have be- 
gun assembling the puzzle 
pieces that joined to make his 
vision. 

Not everyone was inclined 





Walt Whitman as a Young Man. 


to view the young Whitman 
this kindly, however. Even at 
this stage in his life, he al- 
ready had the reputation for 
laziness that was to dog him 
most of his years. To some 
he appeared faltering and 
uncertain of himself. He was 
slow to develop emotionally 
and intellectually. At 16 he 
was as large as a full grown 
man, but he must have had 
the clumsiness of a boy who 
has outgrown his strength. 
Even at 20, in Jamaica, the 
wife of an employer com- 
plained of his falling over his 
big feet in her dining room. 

There seemed then little of 
the “foreground” mentioned 
by Emerson in his enthusias- 
tic letter to Whitman after 
reading the first edition of 
Leaves of Grass in 1855. “I 
greet you,” Emerson wrote, 
“at the beginning of a great 
career, which yet must have 
had a long foreground some- 
where for such a start.” 

But the foreground was 
there and must have begun 
in Whitman’s early youth. 
Before his Long-Islander ad- 
venture there had been strong 
influences at work upon him. 
Walt had no religion, but 
Quakerism was in his back- 
ground and one of his heroes 
was Elias Hicks, the great 
Quaker rebel. As a boy in his 
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father’s home, he developed 
passionate sympathies. Brutal 
whippings in school stirred 
him to anger. In the seven 
schools in which he taught 
between 1835 and 1841 Whit- 
man never used corporal pun- 
ishment. The elder Whitman 
was a liberal and a patriot 
and Walt as a youth was ex- 
posed to a climate of opinion 
that upheld the rights of man, 
the sanctity of the individual, 
the dangers of privilege and 
the futility of rank. He hated 
injustice, greed and cruelty. 

It should be noted that in 
nearby Smithtown where 
Walt taught school just before 
starting The Long-Islander, 
he belonged to a debating so- 
ciety in-which he was accepted 
as the intellectual equal of the 
most prominent men in the 
community. These included a 
congressman, a member of 
the state legislature, two just- 
ices of the peace, and a num- 
ber of professional men, busi- 
nessmen and farmers. He 
took part in 11 of the 16 de- 
bates held in that winter, his 
side winning six times and 
receiving two tie decisions. 

All of this and his politick- 
ing for Van Buren in 1840 are 
part of the foreground. Walt’s 
dreams and musings had been 
jotted down in notebooks long 
before Leaves of Grass was 
published. Dreamers of 
dreams are often called lazy. 
At 19, and for many years 
after that, the future poet 
showed no signs of genius, 
but they were productive 
years for all of that. He was 
growing and deepening. His 
year as editor of The Long- 
Islander, his periods as a 
school teacher, his debating 
and political activities all gave 
the lie to the repeated taunts 
of laziness. 

Walt began The Long-Is- 
lander immediately after he 
had finished a year of teach- 
ing school in another quiet 
hamlet, Smithtown, Long Is- 
land, some ten miles east of 
Huntington. It was _ started 
on June 5, 1838, not 1839 as 
Whitman writes in Specimen 
Days. 

The founding was an aus- 
picious occasion. On June 16, 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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“Sermons In Stones” 


ALMOST CROWDED out, 
the cemetery of the old Ger- 
man Methodist Church in 
Plainedge tries to preserve 
its dignity between a gas 
station on one side and a 
supermarket on the _ other. 
Not more than an acre in 
size, a spot of beech trees, 
shadows and tilted stones, it 
lies on the northern side of 
Hempstead Turnpike, just 
short of Hicksville-Massape- 
qua Road. The church itself 
is long since gone—converted 
to a meeting house for the 
Thursday Night Club back in 
1893 (but that’s another 
story); the clubhouse, too, is 
long since gone. 

On a hot summer day, 
patrons of the supermarket 
stand in the asphalt parking 
lot and contemplate the cool 
shade of the beeches. But no 
one ever crosses the pipe 
fence; there are ancient ta- 
boos. And no one except a 
few descendants of early 
Plainedge families ever enters 
to read the inscriptions. Many 
stones are eroded by wind and 
rain beyond reading anyway. 
Yet sometimes when the light 
is just right, say early morn- 
ing or evening, letters, other- 
wise spalled by the weather, 
take on shadow in their now 
dim scribings. 

Once on a June evening, a 
marble slab suddenly spoke 
to us. Kneeling, we scanned 
its surface from an oblique 
angle and these sad words of 
life and death appeared out 
of the wear of time: 

Alfred S. Walters 
A Soldier of the Union 
Son of 

Tredwell and Sara Walters 
Brave, gentle and generous. 
He was but seventeen years 
old when he enlisted in 1862. 
He fought at Gettysburg and 
Chattanooga and at all the 
battles by which Sherman 
found his way to Atlanta and 
there stricken by disease he 
turned and reached the hos- 
pital at Nashville, Tennessee, 
where he died on the 29th of 
Jan. 1865. Aged 20 years. 


Iris and Alonzo Gibbs 


On August 21, 1862, just 
nine days before the second 
battle of Bull Run, thirteen 
young men were mustered in 
at Farmingdale to join event- 
ually the ranks of the 11th 
United States Infantry. They 
stood waiting for the train, 
most of them twenty-one 
years of age, joshing, pulling 
at a plug of tobacco. Philip 
Darby, Andrew Powell, John 
Powell, Theodore Smith, 
Zachariah Hendrickson, Silas 
Haff, William Wood and John 
Hendrickson had put aside 
the plow to join up; Alfred 
and Cornelius Walters had 
given up lapstone and last; 
Harlan Newcomb had come 
from his forge where, as a 
wheelwright, he sweated rims 
on wagon wheels; William 
Murphy, who originally hail- 
ed from the Rockaways, had 
shod his last horse for a 
time. Only Bill McVeigh knew 
other than a rural trade; he 
worked for the Long Island 
Rail Road which had extend- 
ed east from Hicksville about 
twenty years before. 


Most of the farmers, al- 
though they had enlisted, re- 
gretted that the call had come 
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at harvest time. Above their 
downy beards, bronze skin 
stretched over lean cheeks. 
The wheelwright and the 
blacksmith stood to one side, 
arms sinewy and showing the 
strains of a rugged trade. 
The Walters, already slightly 
round-shouldered from a long 
apprenticeship, thumbed 
jaunty galluses or polished 
handcrafted boots on trouser 
legs; they had walked dirt 
roads from their shoemaker 
shop which in that day stood 
in west Farmingdale where 
the Merritt Road circles into 
Boundary Avenue. 


When the train came along 
the young men climbed 
aboard. It whistled, we sup- 
pose, and rattled off through 
a shallow cut, on past the 
Powell House, then around 
an ancient terminal moraine, 
and over the Hempstead 
Plains to Jamaica. Of the 
group some would be wound- 
ed, two would die. Time has 
a way of turning fate into 
history: John Powell was 
wounded at Chancellorsville 
and died in a hospital at New 
Albany, Indiana. We know 
young Walters’ story by his 
stone. 
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Alfred Walter’s Grave, Plainedge. 
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{ong Island (edars 


THE WORD “CEDAR” in a 
place name is not uncommon 
on Long Island. Here are some 
that come to mind, Cedar 
Beach, Cedar Swamp, Cedar 
Creek, Cedarhurst, Cedar 
Cove, Cedarmeer, Cedar 
Street, Cedar Point, Cedar 
Hills and there are more. 

All these names indicate 
that cedar trees were a fea- 
ture of the landscape in the 
area. A few fishing holes in 
Great South Bay are current- 
ly located by lining up land- 
marks with cedar trees near 
the edge of the water. Some 
old deeds designate cedars as 
points in property lines. Such 
practice has frequently brew- 
ed trouble because cedars die 
and the cited point disappears. 

One of the Forum readers 
asked me what kind of cedar 
trees these Long Island ones 
are. I try to avoid a direct 
answer for a question like 
that because a common name, 
cedar, is unreliable and per- 
haps variable in designation. 
But it was an _ interesting 
query and asked in all good 
faith, so off we went. 


In the last thirty years of 
the 19th century my grand- 
father built boats and launch- 
ed them into Meadow Brook 
at Merrick. He used cedar 
planking in his boats and I 
remember my father describ- 
ing how the grandfather fell- 
ed his own trees in Cedar 
Swamp and hauled them to 
a water-power saw mill for 
cutting. My uncle says the 
biggest planks were 18” wide. 
That indicates the cedar trees 
in Cedar Swamp had a dia- 
meter of more than a foot 
and a half. Immediately we 
start to wonder where on 
Long Island can any cedar 
trees of such enormous size 
be found. 

Cedar Swamp still exists 
in a very modified and limited 
form. It is immediately west 
of the Wellington C. Mepham 
High School on Camp Avenue 
between Merrick and Bell- 
more. The old pond remains 
and some cedars grow in a 
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wooded area beyond it. The 
pond is on a brook that slips 
south to the bay and ducks 
under Merrick Road a few 
hundred feet west of New- 
bridge Road. The woodland 
and pond have been owned 
by the Bunker family for gen- 
erations and the latter is still 
known as Bunker Pond. 

My grandfather bought his 
cedar ‘on the hoof,’ so to 
speak. He paid for the tree 
as it stood in Cedar Swamp, 
all further operations being 
up to him. I am not sure 
where the saw mill stood that 
my grandfather hauled to for 
the cutting of his cedar logs. 
I think it was on Meadow 
Brook north of the Hemp- 
stead-Babylon Turnpike for a 
great variety of mills dammed 
that stream and surely a saw 
mill had a location in there 
somewhere. 

The cedars in the Bunker 
woodland are like nothing I 
had ever seen, so I called 
George H. Peters, he is al- 
ways better than any ency- 
clopedia. They are white 
cedars and very few remain 
on Long Island; a small group 
of three or four stands in 
Franklin Square, a single one 
in the Silver Lake section of 
Baldwin, three in the north- 
east quadrant of the Meadow 
Brook Parkway-Babylon 
Turnipike clover leaf in Mer- 
rick, three or four in the 
Tackapauscha Preserve at 
Seaford, and a larger group 
in the Riverhead-Southamp- 
ton area of Suffolk County. 
Mr. Peters believes my uncle’s 
memory is correct that in 
earlier days the Bunker cedars 
reached a trunk diameter to 
produce 18” planks. 

While the supply of white 
cedar held out, it was the 
miracle wood. It came into 
use wherever and whenever 
endurance was sought with- 
out the protection of paint. 
Our forefathers built their 
houses of it. The womenfolks 
loved white cedar floor plank- 
ing because it scoured white. 


When put down for pier pil- 
ing, it lasted indefinitely. The 
staves of molasses barrels, 
cider barrels and storage vats 
were white cedar. It made 
telephone and telegraph poles 
that never needed _ replace- 
ment. Because of a certain 
resonant quality it came into 
demand for wooden pipes in 
pipe organs. 

I have a section of a wooden 
water main laid in New York 
City in 1800. It is white cedar. 
The main was removed from 
the ground in 1910 in Wash- 
ington Street between Liberty 
and Cedar Streets. The sec- 
tion is nine inches in dia- 
meter and the hole in the 
center through which water 
flowed was made with a 214” 
auger. The wood is in good’ 
condition. 

Maybe you read _ several 
vears ago of an unusual activ- 
ity in some Jersey swamps. 
White cedar trees have been 
discovered buried in mud as 
much as 100 ft. down in criss- 
crossed, interlocking, tangled 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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ire Island “Relief “Ftuts 


Douglas Tuomey 


PROBABLY THERE will 
never be a complete list of 
the ships wrecked along the 
South Shore of Long Island, 
for the simple reason that 
during the period between 
1650 and 1900, many vessels 
were seen to founder, but be- 
cause of the weather at the 
time and the lack of equip- 
ment, no effort could be made 
to establish their identity or 
aid the unfortunates aboard 
them. A fair estimate might 
well run to 640 ships with 
some 3000 people since many 
of the unidentified vessels 
were three and four-masted 
schooners carrying large 
crews and passengers as well. 
In some cases not one body 
came ashore nor enough 
wreckage to make _ identity 
possible, and in other cases 
such as in the wreck of the 
British man-o-war Sylph, out 
of 127 men, five were saved. 

A large percentage of these 
wrecks took place along the 
desolate shore of Fire Island, 
far from any human habita- 
tion or any hope of help, and 
any survivor who managed by 
luck or herculean effort to 
make it through the surf and 
survive the fatal undertown, 
was often doomed to die from 
exposure, thirst or starvation. 
Those who were cast up fur- 
ther east on the mainland, 
usually survived if they made 
the shore. 

The savage storm which 
ravaged the coast of Long 
Island in the middle of No- 
vember, 1854, alone accounted 
for 64 ships of various ton- 
nage and an undetermined 
number of lives, and word 
of the disaster coming upon 
year after year of the ship- 
wreck news gradually drew 
public attention. 

In New York City a group 
of philanthropists finally or- 
ganized a committee and set 
up the American Humane Re- 
lief Society, the purpose of 
which was to find some means 
of aiding the shipwrecked, 
and many a sailor owed his 








A Relief Hut. Sketch by the author. 


existence to the 
they furnished. 

All along the wild stretches 
of Fire Island beach, at sev- 
eral mile intervals, the So- 
ciety erected a series of small, 
compact and sturdy huts. 
These were no larger than a 
present-day one-car garage, 
unfurnished as far as any 
pretense of comfort goes, but 
holding the essentials of shel- 
ter, warmth, water and fuel. 
The doors were latched but 
unlocked. 

In each hut there was a 
small cast-iron stove, a wood- 
burner, and a good supply of 
kindling with matches and a 
lantern. There was a large 
cask of fresh water, tins of 
ships-biscuits and a canister 
of tea. Spartan diet, but 
enough to sustain life and re- 
vive the half-drowned or half- 
frozen who managed to stag- 
ger into them. On the inside 
of the door, printed in sev- 
veral languages (we under- 
stand, English, French, Ger- 
man, Portuguese and Span- 
ish) were directions giving 
the best means of obtaining 
further assistance. Posts were 
set up at fairly short inter- 
vals along the dune barrier, 
with arrows pointing to the 
nearest hut. 

This crude but sensible pro- 
vision accounted for the sav- 


provisions 


ing of many a life in the 
years before the old United 
States Life Saving Stations 
were spread along Fire Island 
and the adjacent shores. 

Notwithstanding the ef- 
forts of the Society, there 
were as usual, those who took 
advantage of unprotected pro- 
perty. The originators of this 
plan made arrangements with 
men living on the mainland 
to visit the huts and keep 
them properly provisioned, 
but frequently they found 
them stripped of provisions 
and even of the small stoves. 
In one sad case, the keeper, 
after being kept from his 
usual visit by a heavy snow- 
storm and ice-floes in the bay, 
found the door of a hut open 
and banging in the wind, and 
stretched on the floor the 
frozen corpses of two half- 
naked men. 

Today there is not the 
slightest trace of the Humane 
Relief Huts nor is it possible 
to find a ‘ving soul whose 
grandfather saw one, but they 
were there, many, many years 
ago. 

Why not give twelve presents 
a year and all for $3.00. Send a 
subscription to the Long Island 
Forum, ($3 a year—two years $5. 
We'll send a gift card for you. L. 
I. Forum, Box 1568, Westhamp- 
ton, N. Y.—ADV. 
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1838, The Hempstead En- 
quirer reported: “The Long- 
Islander of Huntington has 
just made its debut, in a very 
good graceful and easy man- 
ner. From its columns we 
judge that its publisher (Mr. 
W. Whitman) has spared no 
pains to make it acceptable 
to the reading community. 
The inhabitants of Hunting- 
ton have reason to congratu- 
late themselves upon the ad- 
dition of the roses in their 
chaplet.” 

The printing shop where 
Whitman produced The Long- 
Islander was on Main Street, 
a mere stone’s throw from the 
present_ plant. Walt lived with 
his brother George in a room 
over the printing shop and at 
night friends gathered for 
games'and story-telling. There 
was no dissipation. Walt did 
notsmoke and drank sparingly. 
He was not profane. He did 
not attend dances. He appar- 
ently spent most of his even- 
ings in his office or in the 
room upstairs. George recall- 
ed one of Walt’s pastimes: 
“He once had a ring suspend- 
ed from the ceiling. The point 
was to throw this ring on a 
hook driven in the wall. On 
one occasion the prize was a 
mince pie or twenty-five cents, 
and I recall that I had to go 
for the pie.” 

What was printed in The 
Long-Islander during Whit- 
man’s tenure as editor is a 
matter of conjecture. It can 
be assumed that the five 
column, four-page paper car- 
ried news of the oyster in- 
dustry which flourished on 
the north and south shores 
of Long Island, items gleaned 
by Whitman during delivery 
days, advertisements, of 
patent medicines, land for 
sale and items clipped from 
other newspapers and hand- 
set by Whitman, matters be- 
fore the town board and per- 


haps an occasional bit of 
poetry. 
However, memorable the 


final product was, it didn’t 
pay, and on July 20, 1839, 
the Enquirer had this to re- 
port the newest rose in Hunt- 
ington’s chaplet; “The Long- 
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Islander—this paper’ which 
was established in Huntington 
about a year since, and in 
consequence of the ills which 
newspapers are heir to, dis- 
continued for a few months, 
has been revived by Mr. E. O. 
Crowell, who will now give 
the inhabitants of that town 
another opportunity to evince 
their desire to support a news- 
paper among themselves. We 
hope the editor may meet with 
success.” 

What kind of an editor was 
Walt? Henry Seidel Canby 
has said that he wrote “good 
editorials and literary trash 
for ten years after he passed 
out of boyhood.” 

It is doubtful in view of 
Whitman’s later record as an 
editor, between June, 1838 
and September, 1849 Walt 
was to sit in the editor’s chair 
seven times, that he took up 
journalism just to make a 
living. To his mind, in his 
vision, freedom was more 
than a word. He was noncon- 
formist from birth. Very like- 
ly, this first setback did little 
to dishearten him for it had 
given him a medium of ex- 
pression. However, it is fair 
to say that the repeated fru- 
strations and disappointments 
he suffered at the hands of 
newspaper publishers altered 
this outlook and solidified his 
opinion of himself as a “soli- 
tary singer.” 

In 1849, Whitman quit the 
editing business and went to 
work for his father building 
houses. His editorial career 
was filled with frustration 
and Verne Dyson has called 
him “one of the unluckiest 
newspaper editors in the his- 
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tory of the Fourth Estate; 
many different times editorial 
opportunities came to him, 
but inevitably something hap- 
pened.” 





Long Island 


Books— Maps—Prints 
Paintings— Documents 
Bought and Sold 


Ira J]. Friedman 


215 Main Street 


Port Washington 
Tel. PO 7-3547 











The Bowne House 
Historical Society 


Judge Charles S. Colden 
President 
presents 

The Bowne House 
Built 1661 


Bowne St. and Fox Lane 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 

A Shrine to Religion Freedom 
ADMISSION FREE 


Tuesdays and Saturdays 
3 to 5 P.M. 


Sundays, 





Blomquist Laundry 


COMPLETE 
LAUNDRY SERVICE 


11 Cottage Row Glen Cove 


Tel. ORiole 1-1105 


Serving the Community 
Since 1900 














Farmingdale Federal Savings 
and Loan Association 


y, 
Latest Dividend 3 2 @ from Day of Deposit 


Two Convenient Offices 
MAIN OFFICE 
312 Conklin Street, Farmingdale 
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Old “Gime Sports and “Pleasures 


A True Tale By 
Kate W. Strong 


“WHAT DID people do for 
amusement,” the youngsters 
ask “in the days when there 
were no cars, telephones, 
radios, television, and NO 
MOVIES?” Plenty! In winter 
many men built long sleds 
and had them ironed with the 
best steel, for sliding parties 
and races. I have known the 
time when Gildersleeve’s hill, 
which you go up as you go 
from East Setauket to Port 
Jefferson, was hardly safe 
for a horse, unless recently 
sharpened, because water had 
been thrown on the snow the 
night before, to get ready for 
a sliding party. 

Here at home, father had 
a slope cleared down toward 
the shore, which made a fine 
hill. The slide was packed 
with a toboggan, the first 
one ever seen around here. 
Father had had it made by 
a carpenter, from directions 
in the St. Nicholas. Then the 
slide was ready, and groups 
of young people would come 
out from the village, dragging 
their sleds, to spend the after- 
noon on the hill. 

We girls were content with 
the hill itself, but the boys, 
on father’s flexible flyer, if 
there was ice on the shore, 
would turn and go a long 
way on the shore. One little 
boy thought the hill too steep 
and took the nice slope down 
toward the bay. He hit a rock 
and tumbled off in slush and 
water, fortunately not deep. 
He waded ashore and then 
wept for fear the sled was 
ruined. That small child’s 
sled, after years of retire- 
ment, will be given to his 
small son next winter. 

As to sleighing, many a re- 
tired sea captain bought a 
trotting horse, and if sleigh- 
ing was good in Port Jeffer- 
son, they would come down 
from the station four abreast 
and ’round the block, racing 
to see who could get back to 
the station first. The tale 





goes that once Port Jeffer- 
son Harbor was so frozen 
they raced horses on it. That 
was long before my time. I 
have known the ice to be so 
thick that we walked from 
Strongs’ Neck to Sound 
Beach. 


For men there was duck 
shooting at night, not then 
forbidden by law. If snow 
was on the ground, they wore 
white cotton suits and hats 
over their other clothes, and 
usually pulled a sled with the 
bag of decoys. Some used live 
decoys instead of wooden ones, 
but father had other use for 
live decoys, raising ducks 
from them to send to the 
New York market. 

For indoor games we had 
battledore and shuttlecock — 
the forerunner of badminton. 
That must have gone back 
some ways, for they say my 
mother was an expert at it 
when a girl. We had her bat- 
tledores, which had a regular 
drum at the top with double 
skins, and the shuttlecock 
made such a nice noise when 
it hit them. I’ve often sat on 
the stairs and kept count as a 
couple of older ones battled 
it out for the longest record. 

Father said, when he was 
a boy that there was virtual- 
ly no card playing in the vil- 
lage. Men played checkers 
and dominoes, and all the 
gambling was done with 
dominoes. 

Of course there was _ ice 
skating on the village ponds, 
and one gentleman still con- 
tinued to cut fancy figures 
long after he had passed four 
score years and ten. 


As for movies, what could 
surpass the thrill of riding 
down to Port Jefferson some 
winter’s night while the 
horse’s legs cast queer shad- 
ows from the lantern swung 
under the wagon, leaving the 
horse at the livery stable, and 
going to the hall, to hear some 
author read from his book or 
tell some of his adventures. 
The one I remember best was 
a man telling about Siberia. I 
don’t remember his name, but 
his book “Siberia and the Ex- 
ile System” was much read 
at that time. At other times 
there were stereopticon pic- 
tures. What audience today 
would sit waiting patiently 
for an hour because, while 
the slides had come, the lec- 
turer had taken the wrong 
train and had to be driven 
over from Ronkonkoma? 
When he did come, the pic- 
tures were well worth wait- 
ing for. They were of the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, and 
I can still remember the glor- 
ies of the white city and the 
red gondolas on the water. 

Speaking of authors, one 
author spent the night in Port 
Jefferson, expecting to take 
the boat the next morning 
for Connecticut where he had 
an important engagement. 
When he got to the dock, he 
found the boat wasn’t going. 
Few passengers cared to go 
out with such a heavy gale 
from the East, and there was 
no hurry about the freight. 
The young man was furious. 
He had sailed the seven seas 
and never been sick, and he 
accused the captain of being 
afraid. Capt. Charlie couldn’t 
stand that and they went. The 
young man may have sailed 
the seven seas but he had 
never crossed the Sound in 
a storm. I don’t believe the 
captain eased her off much 
that day. Anyway, the young 
man, whom he had invited up 
to the pilot house, was very 
sick indeed. Between spells he 
would mutter: “That woman! 
She gave me sausages and 

(Continued on next Page) 
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Leading Real Estate Brokers of 








Babylon 





CHARLES F. PFEIFLE 
Licensed Real Estate Broker 
Lots - Plots - Acreage 
W. Main, by Lake MO 939-0644 





Ketcham & Colyer, Inc. 
INSURANCE 


George S. Colyer, Secy. 
Broadway and Park Ave. 
Amityville 4-0198 














Mineola 


J. ALFRED VALENTINE 
Est. 1915 
Realtor - Insurance 
Appraisals 


148 Mineola Blvd. 
Hicksville 


SEAMAN & EISEMANN, Inc. 
Real Estate - Insurance 


167 Broadway Tel. WElls 1-0600 





PI 6-7200 











Riverhead 
DUGAN REALTY COMPANY 
Eastern Long Island Country 
Places along Ocean, Sound, 
Peconic, Shinnecock Bays. 


INSURANCE 


Francis Garvey, Robert Snyder 
Babylon MOhawk 1-2600 














EASTPORT 
Edward B. Bristow 


Real Estate and Insurance 
Main Street EAstport 5-0164 








Savings Accounts Opened 
and Banking-by-Mail 


The Union 
Savings Bank 


of Patchogue, New York 


The only Savings Bank in 
Western Suffolk County 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
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pancakes for breakfast.’’ 
‘That woman’ was Liz Smith 
who kept a boarding house 
famous for its fine eating. 
Captain Charlie certainly had 
the last laugh that time, and 
enjoyed telling about it after- 
ward. 
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masses of vast extent. The 
trees have been “mined” and 
many turn out to have trunks 
6 feet in diameter, enormous 
trees. How they came to be 
there and how long they have 
been buried is anyone’s guess. 
The wood is still good and 
worth the high cost of “min- 
ing’ and processing. 

White cedar wood is soft, 
close-grained, slightly frag- 
rant, and light brown tinged 
with red and pale buff. One 
of its very evident current 
uses is as the lining of cedar 
chests and cedar closets. 

It seems perfectly safe to 
say that any other cedar-lik= 
tree on Long Island, outside 
of the locations listed above, 
is a juniper. Junipers are lo- 
cally called cedars unmindful 
of the existence of white 
cedars. 

There are a few easily 
recognized differences be- 
tween the white cedar and 
the junipers. The leaves of 
the white cedar fit smoothly 
to the stem somewhat as do 
arbor vitae leaves. Juniper 
leaves are in whirls giving a 
rough, bristly appearance. 
The fruit of the white cedar 
is carried in small cones 
somewhat like miniature pine 
cones. The fruit of the juniper 
is a bluish-gray berry about 
the size of a small pea. White 
cedars are tall whereas juni- 
pers are doing well to reach 
twenty feet with a _ trunk 
rarely nine inches in diameter. 





E. CLAYTON SMITH 
Established 1913 
Jobber-Replacement Parts 
Tools - Equipment 
218-220 East Main St. 
Babylon Tel. MO 9-0551 
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QUOGUE 


REAL ESTATE INSURANCE 


RUSSELL V. CARMAN 
Established 1910 
Phone OLd Quogue 3-4177 











Wading River 
WM. L. MILLER & SON 


Real Estate and Insurance 
Phone: Wading River 4323 





Port Washington 





Howard C. Hegeman Agency, Inc. 


Real Estate and Insurance 
POrt Wash. 7-3124 185 Main St. 





; Commack 


— Established 1925 — 
JOHN W. NOTT 
Listings Wanted, Farms, Acreage, 





Water frontage Eastern L. I. Jeri- ‘ 


cho Turnpike at Commack, L. I. 
FOrest 8-9322 





i Huntington 





HENRY A. MURPHY 
INSURING AGENCY, Inc. 
Real Estate, Insurance, Mortgage 

Loans, Appraisals 
Steamship Tickets 
Cornelius L. Murphy 
HA 17-7310 











Wyandanch 





HAROLD S. ISHAM 


All Lines of Insurance 
Real Estate 
Straight Path, Wyandanch 


Tel. Midland 3-7755 





Mastic 





Realtor — Insuror 


BENJAMIN G. HERRLEY 
MONTAUK HIGHWAY 


Phone Atlantic 1-8110 





Glen Head 
M. 0. HOWELL 
Real Estate - Insurance 
25 Glen Head Road 
PHONE: ORiole 6-0491 
Agency Estab. Over 50 Years 





Central Islip 





ROBERT E. O’DONOHUE 
Carleton Ave. Tel. 4-6317 
Central Islip 
Real Estate - Insurance 
Established 1911 
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Long Island’s Suburban Homeland 








SALTAIRE, FIRE ISLAND, 
NEW YORK 


LOUISE CERVENY 
Real Estate 
Lighthouse Walk 
JUniper 3-5393 











Patchogue 





Realtors—Insurors 
JOHN J. ROE & SON 


125 E. Main St. GRover 5-2100 





Glen Cove 


HAROLD A. JACKSON CO. 
Insurance and Real Estate 

7 W. Glen St. Tel. ORiole 6-1500 

And 15 Forest Ave., Locust Valley 








Westbury 


HAMILTON R. HILL 
Insurance - Real Estate 
For Westbury and Vicinity 
EDgewood 3-0108 249 Post Ave. 








Floral Park 


EDMUND D. PURCELL 
REALTOR 
Sales - Appraisals - Insurance 
111 Tyson Ave. FLoral Pk. 4-0333 


Lake Ronkonkoma 
CLIFFORD R. YERK 
Lots, Farms, Shore Frontage 
Homes’ Acreage 


Rosedale Ave. & Richmond Blvd. 
Tels. Ronkonkoma 9-8543 or 8859 


" BENS T. WEST 














Real Estate -Insurance 
EAST /JETAUKET 
— island, New York 

= 1.101 Sctauket_ 








WILLIAM H. WINTERS 
AGENCY 


Real Estate & Insurance 
Westhampton Beach, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1909 








Unqua Agency, Inc. 
General Insurance 
Real Estate 


GORDON W. FRASER, Mgr. 
170 Park Avenue AMityville 4-0376 











Junipers occur indiscrim- 
inately on Long Island and 
even appear on the sand of 
the barrier beaches. A single 
one often grows entirely alone 
with the next nearest a mile 
or more away. I am thinking 
of a little juniper about four 
years old on Short Beach. It 
seems to me the next of kin 
is across Jones Inlet at Point 
Lookout. Birds may be re- 
sponsible for the dissemina- 
tion of juniper seeds. I do 
not mean to infer that juni- 
pers are isolated items for 
they appear in groups and 
sometimes in groves. 

Our junipers served as 
Christmas trees for years and 
years before the present type 
became popular. As a young- 
ster I picked up whooping- 
cough and was set down at 
my grandparents’ in Merrick 
to keep me away from the 
rest of the family. Christmas 
came during my stay from 
home but Santa knew exactly 
where I was and left gifts 
beneath a juniper tree chop- 
ped out of a farm fence row. 
A few of the ornaments which 
graced that juniper tree are 
still used in the family, they 
adorn the Christmas trees of 
my grandchildren. 

Should you be sufficiently 
fortunate to come by some 
authentic Holland gin, you 
will find it has a very plea- 
sant resinous flavor. This is 
due to the resourcefulness of 
the Dutch. They put juniper 
berries, the bluish-gray fruit, 
into their batches. I wonder 
if a little of the same flavor- 
ing would not taste well in 
our ginger ale. 

Some good reader is going 
to ask why, if we can find 
our way around to gin in an 
article on cedars, why we 
should not have something to 
say about a bird who takes 
the word CEDAR as part of 
its name—Cedar Waxwing? 

How that name came to be, 
I have no idea. I have never 
seen a cedar waxwing any- 
where near a cedar or juniper 
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East Quogue 





GEORGE H. JONES 
Real Estate and Insurance 
Squires Ave., East Quogue 
Tel. HAmpton Bays 2-0190 





Hubbell & Klapper, Inc. 
Long Island Real Estate 


65 HILTON AVENUE 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 








Benj. G. Huskisson 


INSURANCE-REAL ESTATE 
POrt Jefferson 8-0372 


208 East Main St., Port Jeffersen 











of, LONG ISLAND 
lliportt, BEAL ESTATE 


INSURANCE 
for more than 40 years 


Main office on Main road at 
Mattituck. Tel. Mattituck 9-8434. 
Nassau County office at 1699. 
Northern Blvd., Manhasset. Tel. 
Manhassset 7-3646. 





Real Estate Insurance 


EDWARD F. COOK 


East Hampton 
Telephone 4-1440 








Mortgage Loans 


S 





First Mortgage Loans 
Are Our Specialty 


When you’ve found the 
home you would like to buy 
or build, consult us about 

financing. 
Suffolk County’s 
Oldest Savings Bank 


Incorporated 1858 
Southold Savings Bank 
Southold, New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
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Lady Identified 

Mr. William D. Slade in the 
January Forum spoke of a lady 
who saw the Cold Spring Harbor 
station moved easterly on two 
flat cars in the moonlight. 

No doubt that the lady he 
speaks of is Mrs. Herb Velsor 
who still lives on Woodbury 
Avenue near the R. R. under the 
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tree. It does not make its 
nest in them, it does not rest 
in them, and I can find no 
report of it eating the fruit. 
Here is a common name that 
does not seem to apply. 

Cedar waxwings are gentle, 
polite, quiet, well-mannered 
little birds likely to show up 
any day of the year. They 
have been observed passing 
food from one to another as 
though saying, “I have had 
plenty, wouldn’t you care for 
this?” They have conspicuous 
crests which accent their up- 
right dignified bearing. Every 
feather is kept neatly in place 
and the overall color is a soft 
mixture of grayish brown 
pastels which at times slip 
easily into stronger hues. 

But how come the name— 
Cedar Waxwing? I can not 
tell. 

Back to junipers and 
cedars! 

Juniper wood has little use 
aside from poles, garden fur- 
niture, fencing material and 
posts. Engineers sometimes 
fashion it into marlers and 
survey stakes as it does not 
deteriorate in damp soil. The 
wood is hard, close-grained 
and light brown in color. It 
does not work well due to a 
split and splinter. 

It is reassuring to have 
some white cedars in the 
Tackapauscha Preserve where 
they will be cared for, en- 
couraged and protected. I 
think it is certainly a sober- 
ing thought that local civil- 
ization has so thoroughly 
eradicated white cedar that 
now less than fifty such trees 
can be found on all Long 
Island! 
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pass. She is a sister-in-law of 
Robert Henry Baldwin who was 
the R. R. Agent and the P. O. 
Master for Woodbury both in 
the same building at that time. 
Mr. Baldwin’s widow is alive also 
today at the age of ninety-six 
and lives in East Setauket. 
BENJAMIN T. EBBETS 
Copiague 





What A Memory! 
Thanks for the copy of the 

Forum. The Island needs such 
a magazine—I have been plan- 
ning a story about “A Boy’s Eye 
View of Huntington 75 Years 
Ago.” I find that I have a very 
clear picture of the village when 
we moved there from Freeport in 
1885. Also plan my version of 
the Blizzard of ’88 as it tied up 
Huntington. 

D. NELSON RAYNOR 

Port Jervis 
(Editor’s Note. We'd like to see 
those stories. We used to pride 
ourselves on our memory—in fact 
won a medal once for a memory 
contest but we forget where we 
put it!) 


For R. S. Abrams 
I read with enthusiasm about 
Hammond, Mills. Co. in the 
February Forum. 
De VERNE SWEZEY 
Blue Point 
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Brooklyn Again 


My first experience with Brook- 
lyn was when I left Greenport in 
May 1896 to fire locomotives on 
the L.LR.R. I ran out of Brook- 
lyn most of the time to Manhat- 
tan Beach, Rockaway Beach, 
Jamaica, also out of Bay Ridge 
to Manhattan Beach, and once on 
the Prospect Park and Coney Is- 
land R.R. from 9th Ave. and 20th 
St. to Coney Island. I have gone 
down there in later years and 
tried to locate some old stations. 
I found one that used to be Flat- 
lands, later Vanderveer Park and 
now a freight station. I took a 
picture of it. 

In the May Forum of 1950 I 
described that country in an ar- 
ticle that Paul Bailey titled 
“Brooklyn in The Gay Nineties.” 
It was very rural then. Only a 
few years ago I went down on 
the Canarsie Line and down a- 
round Farragut Road. I found 
large blocks with no houses on, 
them or perhaps only one or two. 
I have roamed around Prospect 
Park and in the Museum and the 
Library there. My wife and I 
spent the first year of our mar- 
riage in old Greenpoint at 57 
Jewel St. between Nassau and 
Norman avenues. 


(Continued on back Page) 
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180 West Main Street 
Babylon, L.1., N.Y. 
Monday Evenings: 5 to 8 P.M. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY 
FEDERAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


LARGEST MUTUAL SAVINGS INSTITUTION IN SUFFOLK COUNTY 
AMPLE PARKING SPACE AT BOTH OFFICES 


PER ANNUM, 
ANTICIPATED FOR 
SEMI-ANNUAL 
PERIOD STARTED 
JANUARY Ist, 1960 









1 West Main Street 
Smithtown, L.1., N.Y. 
Friday Evenings: 6 to 8 P.M. 
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Historic Storms cAnd Gales-‘Part III 


This is the third and final in- 
stallment of the late Brookhaven 


Town historian, Osborn Shaw’s 


storm history. 


FROM 1821 to 1835, no seri- 
ous storm seems to have oc- 
curred on Long Island. That 
year witnessed two. A bad 
Spring storm swept the coast 
on April 28th and on Nov. 
llth, a very extensive storm 
descended upon Long Island 
from Lakes Erie and Ontario 
and spread along the whole 
seacoast from Virginia to 
New England and even up to 
Nova Scotia. Still another one 
visited our shores on Oct. 3, 
1841. 

The laconic and terse journal 
of James Madison Huntting, 
copied in Hedges’ History of 
East Hampton (1897), has 
this: “Heavy blow from the 
east; greatest wind experi- 


enced in 25 years.” (He is of 






Ea 


course, referring to 1815). 
Under date of Oct. 14, 1846, 
he writes: “The most heavy 
wind I ever knew—many 
fences blown down,” while 
on the 3lst of that same 
month he notes: “Unusually 
high winds this month. A 
number of wrecks along our 
shore. The steamer Atlantic 
cast ashore on Fishers Is- 
land.” 


Devens also lists the “heavy 
blow” of 1841 mentioned by 
Huntting, but has it as one 
of the “tremendous gales.” 
He omits that of 1846, but 
adds others in 1851, 1859, 
1860 and 1869. Because of 
the incomplete files of old 
Long Island newspapers, I 
have not ascertained whether 
or not they were real gales 
or hurricanes or just bad 
storms on Long Island. How- 
ever, from the Devens ac- 
count, the big gale of October 
1869, was undoubtedly a hur- 


The Schooner John R. Bergen riding out a hurricane in 1877 and brought safely to port by her master, 


Captain William J. Squires of Bridgehampton. 


ricane of more or less sev- 
erity. 

He speaks as though we 
were treated to two that year 
by stating: “those of Septem- 
ber and October 1869, were 
perhaps the most memorable. 
The devastation by the latter 
embraced the whole country 
between the Nova Scotia coast 
and the Mississippi and from 
the north limits of the Can- 
adas to the cotton states.” 
This would of course, include 
all of Long Island. He tells 
how it rained for forty con- 
secutive hours and how ,rail- 
roads, telegraph wires, streets, 
bridges, dams, factories, hous- 
es, lands and crops were 
wholly or partially ruined 
and of “an embargo on travel” 
never known before. He adds: 
“Losses reached millions of 
dollars and many lives were 
lost.” 

From 1869 to the “Great 
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Wreck of the “Arlington” 


The morning of August 17, 1909 
was a bad one. A howling, rain- 
laden Northeaster pounded a tre- 
mendous surf in on the shore at 
the Long Beach Life Saving Sta- 
tion. As the West patrol neared 
the Station on the return trip 
the patrolman shading his eyes 
against the driving rains made 
out a three-masted schooner with 
sails hoisted, close to the beach 
about a quarter mile to the west. 

As told by Charles Helmcke, 
member of the station crew, the 
Life Savers were roused from 
their slumber and hurried out- 
side to haul the Apparatus Cart 
up abreast of the schooner. The 
Lyle gun shot several lines to- 
wards the vessel but they were 
short. Finally one landed over 
the lazy jacks of the mizzen mast 
and the men on shore were ready 
with the breeches buoy but the 
. shipwrecked men couldn’t get 
aft to haul it out for the deck 
was awash with green water 
breaking over the stern. 

Then after the Point Lookout 
Life Saving Crew arrived it was 
decided about noon to try a 
launching of the surfboat. As the 
boat-wagon was brought near the 
wreck the crew could see the 
shipwrecked sailors perched on 
the flying jib-boom waiting to 
be taken off. 

Keeper Frank Langdon was in 
charge of the rescue and surf- 
men were: Walter Robbins, Wil- 
liam Langdon, Abram Combs, 
Charles Helmcke, Charles Still, 
Edward Austin and William Pear- 
sall of the Long Beach Station 
and Henry Lott and Irving 
Whaley of the Point Lookout 
outfit. The boat was launched 
into the treacherous, boiling surf 
with Langdon at the steering oar 
whilst the bow oars were manned 
and the rest of them pushed with 
all their might—once into the 
combers they clambered aboard. 
Beyond the breakers they got to 
the ship and took the mariners 
aboard. On the way in however, 
it wasn’t so easy as they hit the 
surf with all that extra weight 
aboard. 

The Keeper held the boat just 
beyond the curling combers as 
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Life Saving Crew 


they crowned up and broke to- 
wards the beach. Then Keeper 
Langdon saw a way, shouted; 
“Give Way Together” and the 
boat was brought smoothly up 
onto the sand. 

The sixteen year old cabin boy 
had a broken ankle and the cook 
had convulsions. A rope was tied 
about the latter and he was 
hauled in and worked on for 
four hours to bring him out. 

The schooner was then found 
to be the “Arlington,” three mast- 
ed with a crew of nine including 
the Captain. But only eight were 
brought in. It had left New York 
City loaded with 800 tons of pea 
coal for Florida. The mizzen and 
the fore sails remained hoisted 
for several days after she was 
stranded. 


The ninth man, the Mate, had 
gone off on a floating hatch with 
ropes tied in the hoisting rings 
to hold him erect. He drifted 
about for two days and then 
landed on the beach at Asbury 
Park. The U. S. Revenue Cutter 
“Seminole” had been sent out to 
find him but had no luck because 
of the high seas at the time. 

The rescued men were fed and 
given fare to New York City vy 
the Life Savers. Clothing was fur- 
ished by the “Blue Anchor So- 
rioty.” 

During the early 1920’s the 
rescued cabin boy, above men- 
tioned, made a visit to the Long 
Beach Station now a Coast Guard 
station but was told by Arnold 
Combs, a boy who lived nearby 
and who had seen the wreck, 
that none of the men were still 
there. 


Charles Helmcke found deck 


and the Arlington. 


planking from the “Arlington” 
on the beach after it started 
breaking up and used it for sills 
in his Rockville Centre home 
which he built in 1913. 
LOU PEARSALL 
Oceanside 
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Blizzard” of March 1888, no 
storm of great magnitude is 
noted. Of the blizzard, nearly 
everyone is familiar, either 
by personal remembrance or 
from the many written and 
oral accounts. But severe as 
the blizzard was, the account 
of “The Christmas Storm” of 
Dec. 24th, 1811, seems to in- 
dicate that it was the worse 
of the two. Both were pre- 
ceded by unreasonably warm 
weather and both were at- 
tended by frigid winds of gale 
force. 

There have been numerous 
freakish and at times bad 
local squalls and whirl-winds 
such as those Mr. Halsey 
mentions. Also some can easily 
recall the small “twister” 
that on July 10, 1929, zig- 
zagged its way from Lake 
Ronkonkoma eastward via 
Coram and Middle Island 
nearly to Riverhead. But of 
what were, after all, the most 
outstanding storms in caus- 
ing serious damage, the hur- 
ricanes of 1815, 1821 and 
1938, seem to have been the 
most destructive, and of bliz- 
zards: those of 1811 and 1888. 
Let us hope and pray, we may 
never have ones like any of 
them again. 

Some of the old Long Island 
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historians have already been 
quoted showing the effects of 
storm damage along the At- 
lantic shore line and how dur- 
ing the great hurricane of 
1815, the sea “swept down 
almost every dune or bank the 
length of Long Island” and 
how “the sea and wind drove 
the sand into the ponds and 
creeks and Bays,” but in none 
of these events, is there any 
mention of any loss of life, 
except by the swamping of 
vessels. This is because +he 
people of a few generations 
ago did not live on the beaches 
except perhaps for a very few, 
who probably resided there 
only during the fishing or 
whaling seasons or when en- 
gaged in other enterprises. 
Even with all the changes 
made by wind and sea, the 
general contour of the beach- 
es has remained and probably 
always will remain about the 
same as when they were first 
known to the white man. The 
recent alarm of some that 
there is danger of the whole 


beach being destroyed and 
the ocean advancing to the 
mainland, if another hurri- 
cane or severe storm should 
damage the beaches again is 
absurd. The danger of it is 
extremely remote and fanci- 
ful when we realize that those 
beaches have existed ever 
since the dim past and that 
within a period of less than 
125 years there have been at 
least three destructive hurri- 
canes beside many heavy seas 
and bad storms and yet the 
beach has survived these as- 
saults and still remains. 
Many of the inlets and 
many of the weak spots along 
the Great South Beach will 
fill up naturally but the recent 
action by the Suffolk County 
Board of Supervisors in ap- 
propriating a sufficient sum 
of money to strengthen the 
beach, will undoubtedly hasten 
the work of Nature and be as 
effective in restoring the dam- 
age done by the hurricane 
last September, as would the 
more expensive and elaborate 
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plan submitted to them for 
approval. In the event of such 
a hurricane as that of 1815 
or even ones like those of 
1821 and 1938, it is very 
doubtful if any work of man, 
such as the recently proposed 
roadway along the Great 
South Beach, could withstand 
the destructive force of a 
raging, pounding sea and 
storm wave occurring at the 
same time (as then happen- 
ed), without being wholly or 
partially destroyed. 


What occurred last Sep- 
tember along the Rhode Is- 
land coast, could also happen 
on the Great South Beach. In 
Mr. John T. Winterich’s ex- 
cellent account of the hurri- 
cane, in The New Yorker, 
Dec. 17, 1938, he writes: 
“This region saw the most 
impressive demonstration of 
what a hurricane can do. 
Misquamicut, Quonochontaug, 
and the Napatree Point sec- 
tion of Watch Hill all have 
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The “HISTORY HOUSES” 


OF THE FUTURE 
Are Being Financed by Your Savings Bank Now 


MORTGAGE MONEY AVAILABLE 
FOR HOME BUILDERS AND BUYERS 


RR RRS RE ESE 


RIVERHEAD SAVINGS BANK 


85 YEARS OF SERVICE TO SAVERS AND HOME OWNERS 


RIVERHEAD, N. Y. 


PArk 7-3600 
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Whiting 
Alent 
Whiting 


THERE IS GOOD news for 
students of Long Island this 
month as the most important and 
heretofore very scarce “The Ev- 
olution of Long Island” by Ralph 
Henry Gabriel has been reprint- 
ed by Ira J. Friedman of Port 
Washington. We congratulate Mr. 
Friedman, not only for making 
a classic available but also for 
following exactly—and this is 
most important in reference work 
—the type face and format of the 
orginal Yale University Press 
edition of 1921. We imagine that 
this new edition will be quickly 
sold, for libraries and schools it 
is a must. 

Mr. Gabriel’s book tells in clear 
detail of the geologic formation 
of our island, the arrival of the 
white man, his struggle for ex- 
istence, farming, mill operation, 
whaling, fishing, the oyster in- 
dustry, the bunker industry, pi- 
rates, sea traders, ship builders, 
wars, woodselling and brings us 
to the days of the tourist business. 

You can find the material else- 
where, if you have the patience 
to plow through a hundred his- 
tories or so and the ability to 
sort out what you find. You can 
find it all here easily—the eco- 
nomic development and growth 
of the Island, and how man has 
been affected by social and nat- 
ural surroundings as well. 

Mr. Gabriel writes: “Long Is- 
land is a definite entity, with 
boundaries fixed and easily de- 
termined. On every side the sea 
washes its shores. It is not, how- 
ever, an oceanic island, isolated 
in the midst of broad seas. It is 
a fragment of the North Amer- 
ican continent, and its life is in- 
extricably intermingled with that 
of the greater land body.” 

He concludes; “Long Island is 
of the flesh and blood of Amer- 
ica, yet its destinies are inex- 
tricably interwined with those of 
Europe. Two continents with 
their mountains, their plains, and 
their teeming millions when taken 
together, form one of the two 
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giant gamesters—land. The broad 
Atlantic with its waste of water, 
its ships, and its multitude of 
living organisms makes up the 
other—sea. 

“There have been strong men 
who have played large parts in 
the history of Long Island; but 
they have been pigmies beside 
the two giants that dominate the 
region. These mighty gamesters 
are still playing as they have 
played since the time that Long 
Island was but a bit of sediment 
on the ocean bottom. They will 
continue to play, no man can 
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possibly think how long, the game 
is yet young.” 

So you can see the fine style 
used by the author. The new edi- 
tion as the old contains a folding 
map, bibliographical note and an 
index. See advertisement on 
this page. 

“THE YEAR THE WORLD 
WENT MAD” according to the 
book’s author, Allen Churchill, 
was 1927. It was the year that 
Babe Ruth hit 60 home runs; 
flagpole sitters held sway; a lady 
swung a sash-weight at her hus- 
band; Peaches and Daddy Brown- 
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The Old Plandome Tide Mill from a watercolor by Cyril A. Lewis. 











One of The Most Important Books on Long Island 
Long Out-of-Print and Almost Unobtainable 


NOW REPRINTED IN LIMITED QUANTITY 


The Evolution of Long Island 
A STORY OF LAND AND SEA 


By RALPH HENRY GABRIEL 
Distinguished Historian, Prof. Emeritus Yale University 


Editor of “The Pageant of America,” etc. 
A History of the Social and Economic Development of 
Long Island From Its Pioneer Days. Bound in attractive 
maroon cloth, 194 pages, with Copious Index, Folding 
Map, and Bibliographical Notes. 


$6.00 Net. Postpaid 
Published By and Available Only From 
Ira J. Friedman, 215 Main Street, Port Washington, New York 
Telephone POrt Washington 7-3547 
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ing held forth and a young man 
called “Slim” Lindbergh made 
it from Long Island to Paris with 
an overload of gasoline, a few 
sandwiches and a letter to Am- 
bassador Herrick so the good 
ambassador would know who he 
was. 


It was a zany time and when 
we read the book now our 
greatest feeling is one of shame— 
how could we, as a people, have 
been so naive, childish and in 
many ways wicked. The boom 
market was booming, there was 
no end to prosperity and foolish- 
ness—two years before the crash 
of 1929. 


Mr. Churchill brings things back 
very vividly, the antics of Mayor 
Jimmie Walker, Dempsey vs. 
Tunney, Cal Coolidge fishing for 
trout WITH WORMS et al. It 
is interesting to us, of course, 
to note how much of this mad 
drama unfolded on Long Island. 
Lindbergh’s dramatic departure 
from Roosevelt field; the Kew 
Gardens love nest of Daddy and 
Peaches and the horror story, the 
Ruth Snyder, Judd Gray murder 
case. in Queens Village. 

1927 marked the end of the 
manufacture of one of the world’s 
finest products; the Model T Ford. 
Ever since we’ve been getting 
bigger sportier, more expensive 
keeping - ahead - of - the - Joneses 
masses of overpowered metal. 
Perhaps Mr. Churchill’s book 
serves as a good lesson, sometimes 
the old sturdy products, aspira- 
tions and virtues aren’t so bad 
after all. The well illustrated 
book is published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell and Co. 

TO THOSE of us who collect 
L. I. pamphlets as well as books, 
two items appeared recently; The 
Walt Whitman Birthplace Bullet- 
in, Vol. III, No. 2 edited by Verne 
Dyson at 1 Commercial Boulvard, 
Brentwood and the February 
News letter of the Society for 
Preservation of L. I. Antiquities 
Edited by Mrs. Lawrence Grant 
White at the Thompson House 
Setauket. 

The Whitman Bulletin keeps 





LEON R. EDELSTEIN 
Babylon Town Real Estate 
Wanted to Purchase old L. I. 

Maps, Documents. 


630 Sunrise Highway Babylon 


Tel. MOhawk 9-1144 











one up to date on books and 
articles about the great poet, 
gives Walt’s Long Island back- 
ground and tells of Whitman or- 
ganization doings on the Island. 
The S.P.L.1.A. Newsletter has in 


it an interesting article on “L. I. 


Craftsmen” which concerns Jonas 
Squam, cabinet maker of Sag 
Harbor; the old pottery at Green- 
port, and a glass works in Wil- 
liamsburgh, and another on a 
Toile de Jouy called “Apotheosis 
of Washington and Franklin,” 
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which hung in a house in St. 
James, a_ beautiful art object 
proving that a farmer’s wife in 
Suffolk years ago had a desire 
“for nice things.” 

The toile is a “handsome print, 
in sepia on linen” glorifying the 
careers of Washington and Frank- 
lin. There was a legend that this 
print was made in Bridgehamp- 
ton but no proof of the fact. 

WE NOTE that some articles 
in the Forum are used by teach- 

(Continued on Page 91) 





Clanilind Advertising 


(Rates: 10c per word, minimum 
20 words or $2. Additional con- 
secutive insertions, same copy, 5c 
per word. Copy must be received 
with cash or check by 10th. of 
month preceding following issue. 
Charges accepted from subscrib- 
ers but 15c billing charge will be 
made.) 





“WEATHER-HOUSE”: Poems by 
Alonzo Gibbs, Long Island Poet. 
Cloth-bound. $2.00 postpaid. Send 
to 15 Helena Avenue, Bethpage. 





FOR SALE: “Historical Review,” 
A word and Picture Journey In- 
to Orient’s Past, The Historical 
Society’s Formation, Activities 
and Museum, Price, $1.10. 


“Poems of John Orville Terry, 
“Chiefly Depicting the Scenery, 
and Illustrating the Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient and Pre- 
sent Inhabitants of Long Island.” 
(A limited number of copies from 
the original 1850 printing. George 
F. Nesbitt, Printer, Wall and 
Water Streets, New York) Price 
$2.00. 


Maps: Historical Sites of Orient, 
Early Families of Oyster ponds 
(Orient) Price 25c each. (Approx. 
size 10” by 15”.) 

Prices include mailing charges. 

OYSTERPONDS HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, INC., ORIENT, SUF- 
FOLK. COUNTY, N. Y. 


THESE ARE BOOKS for man or 
boy: ‘Whale Off!’ American Shore 
Whaling, $10. ‘Ship Ashore!’ 
Long Island shipwrecks, 1640- 
1955, $5. ‘East Hampton History.’ 
The story of Long Island’s east- 
ernmost Town, with genealogies. 
$10. The East Hampton Star, 153 
Main St., East Hampton. 


WANTED: Old China tea sets. 
WEsthampton 4-1728. 





L. I. FORUM INDEX 


The Queens Borough Public 
Library sells a complete index of 
the Long Island Forum for the 
years 1938-1947 inclusive, at $1 
postpaid. Also for the years 1948- 
1952 inclusive, at 50 cents post- 
paid. They may be obtained by 
writing to the Long Island Col- 
Jection, Queens Borough Public 
Library, 89-14 Parsons Boulevard, 
Jamaica 32, New York. 





FOR ALL the News of Hunting- 
ton Township subscribe to the 
Long Islander, New York State’s 
leading weekly newspaper. 313 
Main Street, Huntington, L. I. 
Hamilton 7-4000. 





FOR SALE: Revised and greatly 
enlarged “The 13 Tribes.” Brief 
account of the Long Island In- 
dians by Paul Bailey. $1.00 post 
paid. Box 805, Amityville, L. I. 





WANTED: Old postcard scenes of 
L. I. Write. “Postcards” Long Is- 
land Forum, P. O. 1598. West- 
hampton Beach, L. I. 





Island’s Largest Display 
Ira J. Friedman, 215 Main Street, 
Port Washington, who has the 
largest display of Long Island 
books, maps and other material, 
is selling “Colonial Long Island” 
by Paul Bailey exclusively in 
that territory. Adv. 


Why not give twelve presents 
a year and all for $3.00. Send a 
subscription to the Long Island 
Forum, ($3 a year—two years $5, 
We'll send a gift card for you. L. 
I. Forum, Box 1568, Westhamp- 
ton, N. Y.—ADV. 





WANTED: Copies of the October, 
1959 Long Island Forum. P.O. Box 
1568 Westhampton Beach, N. Y. 
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(eramics cAt Setauket 


DELANO STUDIOS, Inc., is 
a small thriving business that 
has the distinction of being 
the only firm in this country 
to produce in large quantities, 
permanently hand-colored re- 
productions of famous paint- 
ings and sketches on fine bone 
china, earthenware, glass and 
last but not least, porcelain 
enamel. 

The center of operations 
is an oversized 100 year old 
farm house located on Ben- 
nett’s Road just off Route 
25A in Setauket. This main 
plant is-steadily being added 
to as the firm’s distribution 
and reputation widens. Here 
skilled workers hand-color the 
decorations on a variety of 
household items including 
tiles, plates, planters and por- 
celain enamel cookware. 

Like other colorful indus- 
tries the enterprise developed 
from a hobby. The special 
process was first used com- 
mercially about fifteen years 
ago by Richard Delano. Mr. 
Delano, an architect by pro- 
fession, experimented with 
the coloring of fine china for 
years before attempting to 
put his product on the market. 

An important reason for 
the unusual beauty of the De- 
lano ware is that the artists 
who do the original drawings 
and hand paintings are spec- 
ialists in their fields. 

Dennis Puleston of Brook- 
haven, who does their water 
and upland game birds, is a 
nationally known ornitholog- 
ist. Eric Sloane, who has writ- 
ten and illustrated several 
books on Americana as well 
as being a muralist of note, 
has done several series. Mil- 
ton Weiler does many of their 
sporting scenes such as fish- 
ing, golf and hunting, as well 
as the cover for the catalog of 
the well known sporting goods 
store, Abercrombie and Fitch. 
John Henry Dick, recognized 
as the modern Audubon, de- 
signed song birds with plants 
and flowers that are particu- 
larly striking. These are but 
a few of the well known 
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Studios. 


artists whose work is faith- 
fully reproduced at the Studio. 

About nine years ago it was 
obvious the Delano Studios 
had outgrown the hobby 
stage. Therefore, Mr. Delano 
called in Curtis Goodridge of 
Westhampton Beach, who had 
had twenty years experience 
in production and sales with 
a large New York concern, 
to manage and develop the 
business. Mr. Delano has re- 
tired from active participa- 
tion in the company to devote 
his time to painting and fur- 
ther inventions. 


Mr. Goodridge, most ably 
assisted by his young part- 
ner, Ward Campbell of Cold 
Spring Harbor, plus a fine 
staff, has been able to ex- 
pand the' Delano line so that 
there is hardly a place where 
the Studios items are not 
known and respected as the 
finest in decorating. 

The Delano people feel very 
strongly about misinterpreta- 
tion of the term “decorative 
china.”’ Many people use the 
ware only to adorn a mantel- 
piece or hang on the wall. 
While these are good uses, the 
manufacturer emphasizes 
that the same plates and other 


The former Bennett home in East Setauket now occupied by Delano 





items are as serviceable as 
they are decorative. 

To prove their point they 
have developed a complete 
line of kitchenware and other 
household accessories. Includ- 
ed in this group are suchitems 
as sauce pans, casseroles, 
skillets and tea kettles. These 
are made of a special enamel- 
ing iron that is porcelainized 
and decorated much as china. 

Only the actual decorating 
is done by the Delano people. 
Blank pieces are bought from 
various firms that are known 
to produce the finest in the 
particular items that Delano 
Studios obtain from them. 
More than half the Studio’s 
shapes are made for them to 
their own exclusive designs. 

In a relatively short soan 
of years the Delano style has 
established a broad reputation 
and appeal with the result 
that it can be found in fine 
stores throughout the coun- 
try. With justifiable pride in 
their artistry, Delano Studios 
welcome visits from Long Is- 
landers who want to !e2arn 
more about a modern ap- 
proach to an ancient craft. 


Advertisement 
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(Continued from Page 89) 
ers for instruction in local his- 
tory —also that some women’s 
organizations have articles read 
aloud to the membership (all 
sewing busily no doubt.) So, we 
thought we’d try a little quiz 
which might serve as an assign- 
ment (look up the information, 
boys and girls) or a contest for 
ladies divided up into two teams 
—the Needles and the Threads. 
Anyway here goes. Answers next 
month. 

1. Why are the following dates 
important in L. I. history? a) 1609 
b) 1640 c) 1776 d) 1938. 

2. Where is a) “Home, Sweet 
Home?” b) Raynham Hall?” c) 
Prospect Park? d) Sagtikos Man- 
or? 

3. Where on Long Island did 
they live? a) Walt Whitman b) 
Theodore Roosevelt. c) Lady 
Deborah Moody d) William Cullen 
Bryant. 

4. Name four communities end- 
ing in “ogue.” 

5. Write a brief essay (about 
250 words) on any one of your 
answers. (Each question is worth 
twenty points. Ladies who are 
sewing need not write essays— 
they’re too busy talking.) 

Now the answers to the above 
will be easy for an avid reader 
of the Forum or L. I. student, but 
they are hard for most. So the 
quiz could merely be used as a 
basis for looking up some things. 
And by the way (here’s a bonus 
question) in what books would 
you be apt to find most of the 
answers? name four with authors. 

C.J.M. 
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the same kind of shoreline— 
a twenty-three-mile strip of 
land backed by salt marshes. 
On this strip were a concrete 
highway, grass, shrubbery, 
trees, and some seven hun- 
dred houses. When the wind 
died down and the water re- 
ceded, there was nothing left 
but a bare sandpit. Not even 
the foundation of a house was 
to be seen.” 

The practice of helping 
Nature to build up the beach 
by encouraging blowing sand 
to collect and build up around 
snow fences, brush, grass, 
ete., is no new idea. It was 
done 155 years ago or less 
than eight months after the 








treaty of peace had been 
signed at the end of the Rev- 
olutionary War. On April 28, 
1784, the Legislature of the 
State of New York passed 
an act to prevent the feeding 
or burning of grass or the 
cutting of trees “on any of the 
beaches or islands lying be- 
tween a certain gut or inlet, 
called Mastic Gut, to the east- 
ward, and another certain gut 
or inlet called Huntington 
West Gut, to the westward.” 


Furman tells us the object 
of the act was to preserve the 
grass and trees (mostly bush- 
es), so that no sand would 
thereby be exposed to the 
winds and thus blow away. 
He also informs us that the 
Legislature, on April 21, 1831, 
and again on April 8, 1834, 
passed other acts to further 
protect the beach—the latter 
one being “to preserve the 
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grass on part of the South 
Beach in the County of Suf- 
folk” lying “betweer. Horse- 
foot Creek, otherwise called 
Long Cove, on the west, and 
Smith’s inlet on the east.” 
Why the whole of the beach 
was not included, we are not 
informed, as beneficial results 
had been noted on the sections 
to which the acts applied. 
Thus it is, that the recent 
resolution of the Suffolk 
County Board of Supervisors 
in empowering the County 
Engineer to put into opera- 


(Continued on back Page) 
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a year and all for $3.00. Send a 
subscription to the Long Island 
Forum, ($3 a year—two years $5. 
We'll send a gift card for you. L. 
I. Forum, Box 1568, Westhamp- 
ton, N. Y.—ADV. 
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WRITE LONG ISLAND FORUM P.O. BOX 1568, WESTHAMPTON 
BEACH OR CALL WESTHAMPTON 4-1728 
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Camels At Tangier 


Mr. Osborne’s “The Bridge to 
Paradise” recalls some pleasant 
family trips to that locality 
around the period 1922-23. Dur- 
ing the summer months we gen- 
erally motored from Port Jeffer- 
son to Smith’s Point every Sun- 

















day. My father enjoyed fishing 
from the bridge for snappers or 
caught huge blue-claw_ crabs, 
there while we youngsters went 
wading in the ocean under our 
mother’s watchful eyes. At that 
time some sort of bridge to the 
beach was in operation, as we 
always parked our car on that 
side. I remember one Sunday in 
particular as a severe thunder- 
storm struck with such strong 
winds that our car was slowly 
backed towards the bay. Though 
we had considerable distance to 
go, when the storm finally pass- 
ed on, we youngsters had quite a 
fright. 

We had a more pleasant thrill, 
one Sunday, when we were sur- 
prised by some Arabs and camels. 
Actually, a movie was being film- 
ed there, featuring Conway Tearle 
and Martha Mansfield. To simu- 


laie a desert, the beach grass had 
been pulled off the dunes and 
artificial palm trees were planted 
around a “fresh” water pool, 
which had to be replenished very 
frequently from the ocean! Only 
these few details are remembered 
and I must confess my sister and 
mother had to supply the names 
of the leading man and lady, an 
amazing feat after all these years. 

On Sunday, while fishing off 
the bridge, my father was ap- 
proached by a middle-aged man, 
who asked him where the town 
of Tangier was located. He was 
much amazed when my father 
told him he was looking at it. 
Some of his friends in Chicago 
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had asked him to look up the 
property, when he came east on 
his vacation, as they were eager 
to know how this fabulous de- 
velopment was progressing. In 
Chicago they were selling lots at 
a pretty steep figure by aid of 
a brochure and map _ showing 
how Tangier was laid out with 
its many big buildings including 
a huge railroad station. He gave 
my father the understanding 
that a great many lots had al- 
ready been sold in Chicago. Won- 
der if any actually got a deed? 
We've finally gotten our bridge 
back again, but doubt very much 
that we'll ever have such ex- 
periences as those again. Even 





ENJOY THE CONVENIENCE 
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For Loans, Checking, Savings 
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SECURITY 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF LONG ISLAND 











DRY CLEANING 
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Amitquille Lundy 


FUR STORAGE 


AMityville 4-3200 
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the big blue-claws failed to show 
up in any quantity this year. Sure 
hope that they’re going to be 
more than just a memory! 
CARL BAKER 
Huntington, N. Y. 





Read To Group 

My family are old subscribers 
to the Forum. Last week, Mrs. 
Clark took your February num- 
ber to the “Woman’s Club” and 
read, at the meeting, several 
articles from that issue, which 
is excellent—and- the reading 

made a great hit. 
You are doing a fine job with 

your publication. 
THOMAS S. CLARK 

Bayside 





This Makes Us All Proud 


Just read the February Forum. 
A grand job. It assures me that 
under your guidance the old 
Forum will go on and on and 
grow and grow, and that’s what 
I wanted more than anything else. 

Your new author, John Wallace 
(the man of mystery,) certainly 
did a good job with the Latting 
documents. That treasure ship by 
Charles Giebelhaus is well done 
as is Doug Tuomey’s piece on 
strange names. Capt. Wilbur Cor- 
win hasn’t lost his punch, judg- 
ing from the Avlona story nor 
has Miss Kate Strong it seems. 

Glad Jessica Griffiths finally 
broke into Forum print and Os- 
born Shaw’s Historic Storms and 
Gales deserved return engage- 
ment. 

PAUL BAILEY 
Amityville 





“Dyed In The Wool” 


I should miss receiving a copy 
of the Forum each month as I 
thoroughly enjoy its contents, 
especially anything relating to 
the east end of the Island as I 
was born in Riverhead, most of 
my ancestors were early settlers 
and I call myself a “Dyed in the 
wool” Long Islander. However, I 
must agree with Mr. Birdsall 
Jackson’s editorial in the Novem- 
ber issue that if we are not care- 
ful there will be very few, quiet, 
peaceful and beautiful spots left. 

MILDRED A. PARKER 
Rockville Centre 





Liberal commissions paid to 
subscription solicitors for the L. I. 
Forum. 
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LONG ISLAND BOOKS 


By Paul Bailey 





“Physical Long Island” 


Its Geology, Archaeology, Beaches, Plains 
and Historic Storms 


More Than 100 Illustrations 
Hard Cover Cloth Bound, $4 Postpaid 


“Colonial Long Island” 


A brief history of the Island's first 250 years 
More than 50 illustrations 


Hard Cover Cloth Bound Edition, $3.00 postpaid 
Saddle-stitched in stiff covers, $2.00 postpaid 


“Long Island Whalers’ 


The history of whaling by L. I. ships and men for 
more than 200 years, briefly told. Showing the begin- 
ning, the rise, the peak and the decline and finish of 
the industry between the 1640’s and 1870’s. Well illu- 
strated. Postpaid $1. 


“The Thirteen Tribes’ 


Revised and Greatly Enlarged 


A wrief account of the names, 
locations, customs, characteristics and 
history of the Long Island Indians. 


Well Illustrated, $1 Postpaid 


Address: 


PAUL BAILEY 
BOX 805, AMITYVILLE, N. Y. 














WHY NOT 
CONVERT 
TO CLEAN 


GAS HEAT 
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COSTS NO 
MORE THAN 
ORDINARY 
theater 
















ff, WORRY ABOUT* OP ee 
2 DELIVERIES! — PAY ONLY @ 


FOR THE 
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See Your LILCO Certified Plumber Dealer 


Why put up with old-fashioned heating problems? GAS 
HEAT is clean, carefree and modern. One call will do it... 
and your present heating system can be converted to GAS 
in a day—unless it’s completely worn out—a new installation 
takes a little longer. 


GAS HEAT MARKS THE END OF HEATING PROBLEMS 


GAS is the clean fuel. It burns completely without ash or smudge to soil your house. 
You save on cleaning and decorating costs. 


GAS is the carefree fuel. Your thermostat does the work. 





GAS HEAT ends costly service charges. A GAS burner has no moving parts to wear 
out, and your FREE LILCO Service Policy takes care of maintenance. 


GAS is piped into your home through underground pipes. Its flow is never halted by 
inclement weather, you are no longer victim to delays in delivery. 
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LONG ISLAND 
LIGHTING CONIPANY 


“Se —— 
Je SERVICE 


1910-1960 
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I worked for almost 33 years 
in a large power station on the 
East River in Long Island City. 
When the L.LR.R. electrified the 
Babylon Branch I rode out of 
L. I. City after midnight on the 
last steam train to Babylon. 

I have not only read history, I 
have lived some of it. I was born 
on the Tangier Smith Patent at 
Mastic, L. I., lived later on the 
Bull Smith Patent at Smithtown, 
and spent most of my boyhood 
on the William Nicoll Patent at 
Islip. My father was a horse car 
conductor for a short time «n 
the Sixth Ave line, and when my 
wife was born on Georgia Ave. 
in East New York her father was 
driving horse cars down Broad- 
way Brooklyn. 

So you see we both belong to 











THE 
RENDEZVOUS 


in the Continental Tradition 


LUNCHEON — DINNER 
Private Banquet Room 
for Receptions and Parties 
Air Conditioned — Open Daily 


Recommended b 
DUNCAN HINE 


292 Merrick Rd. Amityville 
Phone AMityville 4-9768 


the Horse Car Aristocracy. I have 
even worked in a tunnel under 
compressed air but only for a 
short time and under land instead 
of water, that was on the Hud- 
son tubes at Morton and Christo- 
pher streets in N. Y. 

I have visited Fraunces Tavern 
in Broad St., N. Y. and have 
taken a couple of school girls 
there to see the room where 
Washington bade farewell to his 
officers at the end of the Rev. 
I could go on and on but by this 
time you have probably had 
enough. 

JOHN TOOKER 





Jagger Home and Pequash Club 

Please renew my subscription, 
it is always interesting. The pic- 
ture of the “Jagger Home” once 
used as a boarding house brought 
back so many pleasant memories 
as I have spent a great many 
happy days there. Mrs. Mercy 
Jagger and my mother were 
cousins. 

Also interested in your articles 
about the Pequash Club as my 
father, William M. Sterling was 
a charter member and President 
from 1907-1919. 

MRS. F. S. LESLIE 
Cutchogue 


CARMAN-DUNNE, Inc. 
Civil Engineers — Surveyors 
Grayview Building 
2 Lakeview Avenue, Lynbrook 
Tel. LYnbrook 9-5563 
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tion his plan to assist Nature 
in restoring the damage done 
to the beach by the hurricane 
last September, is but follow- 
ing, in a more thorough way, 
the example set by the Legis- 
lature, over a century ago. 

In preparing this article, I 
am greatly indebted to the 
help of my friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Morton Pennypacker, 
who gave so much of their 
time in directing me to much 
of the data here used—a large 
part of which was found in 
the splendid Pennypacker 
Long Island Collection at East 
Hampton. 





Even in Florida! 
We sure like your magazine and 
hate to miss a copy. 
MRS. CHARLES GRAMPP 
Coral Gables, Florida 





For the Sea Food 
Connoisseur It's 


SNAPPER 
INN 


on Connetquot River 


OAKDALE 


Phone SAyville 4-0248 
CLOSED MONDAYS 











ZIKOLL’S 
Old Landmark Inn 


A place to relax — 


To dine at leisure in an 
atmosphere of yesteryear 


Luncheons - Dinners 


Closed Mondays 


845 Merrick Road Copiague 
Tels. AMityville 4-1383 - 9815 


OLSEN'S 


FAMOUS FOR 
SMORGASBORD 


Carman Rd. and Old Sunrise Hwy. 


EAST MASSAPEQUA 
Viking Room for 
Weddings and Banquets 


AMityville 4-9899 MYrtle 1-9614 





HARBOR LIGHT 


RESTAURANT 
EXCELLENT CUISINE 


Catering to Small Parties 
M. SWANSON 
AMityville 4-5868 and 4-9704 


Dawes Avenue 
and George Brown Plaza 


Amityville (East) 








STERN'S 


Pickle Products, Inc. 


Farmingdale, N. Y. 
CHapel 9-0248 


Complete Line of Condiments for the 
Hotel and Restaurant Trade 


Prompt Deliveries Quality Since 1890 


Factory conveniently located at 
Farmingdale 








GIL CLARK'S 


Maple Avenue Fish House 


L. I.’s FAMOUS 
OYSTER and CLAM 
BAR 
Maple Ave. Dock, Bay Shore 
Margaret E. Clark, Gilbert M. Clark 
Tels. MOhawk 5-1550 and 1551 








“Willie and Herman’s” 


La Grange 


Montauk Highway East of Babylon 


_ 


Luncheons — Dinners 
Large New Banquet Hall 
Tel. MOhawk 9-9800 

















